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EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL 
PROCESS 
‘ustomed to say that education 
It is the ‘ 


civilizing anew, each 


cess process ol re- 
new gen- 


OY 


vidual, we are told, is born on 
level of one hundred thousand 
He 


ngs with him no portion of our 


is but a bundle of potentiali- 
uman culture. Literally, he 
vag Education is the process 
his activities and experi- 
up, he 
civilized man. 


STOWS is shaped 
rue of the individual is true of 
Were it isolated 


society, and permitted 


new generation. 
vilized 
on some distant island where 
physical pro- 
ficient for survival, but none of 
hich man has slowly and pain- 


ulated 


s, this new-born generation of 


during the past thou- 


grow up without language, 
nization, civie or economic in- 

gion, practical arts, fine arts 
Adult 
pitched upon a plane that is 


lat of 


other human creations. 


of the lowest known 


t see education truly as a social 
xcept as we begin with this basic 
generation is born 


every new 


vel of a eulture which long an- 


ir relatively new and recent civ- 
Society has the responsibility of 
the of 


that it takes over and exhibits 


erowth this new 


ing 


luet the high and complex culture 


hich man has been slowly in- 


1925 


venting, accumulating 


himself to, during the long period 


history. Society ’s | 


eall edi 


} 


civilizing function we 

cept for the purely physic 

ducing the human generatio 

clea the 

process. 
This 


generation 1S not 


rly most fund 
process 
mainly, a matter 


and teaching. Until quite 


has not been a 
They did not exist. 


invented, they have been able to 


control only a minor and auxiliary 


of the total social process o1 
the rising 


the main, this younger gen 


con 
ilization upon 
ral 
the civilized ways, habi 
valuations, modes of 
sponsibility and standard 
by living within that ein 
is provided by the eur 
tion, by associating wit 
bers, by looking 

in its activities. 


] fe of 


world of to-day by living tl 


to live the civilized 


world of to-day. 


lie itor 


(ur most ort} odox er 


much of education results from 


4] 


from the point of view of th 
preconceptions, choose 
extra-curricular 


exper 


or 
sometimes admit the superi 
such experiences ; 
constitute the major 
But 


our edueational seers onl 


these admissions seem 


prote ssional eXAIT 


ments of 


Eve nee 


a 
? 


renera 


wha 


iy) 
edn 


come 


] 


emic 


to call extra-mural 


They 


that thev mav 


‘ation 


from 
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noo as they al with tl » ena i ime, without syste 


‘tical problems f , their ley acquired all the efficien 


seems to be mostly in Is, n rs. We have only to 1 
process, but rather of schools, of accuracy 
ext-bool bi, credits, exact pronunciation an 
aegrees and a I I I U] f the vocabulary 
academic paraphernalia, so much of efficiency of the un: 
quite alien ie actual life of social process as e 
child, youth and man in the ig world must note that it accomplish 
of to-day. most subtle and complex ¢ 
it is he never develo 


To see education as a social process, 
perhaps best to begin by viewing it as it ing directly and systemat 
was before it was complicated by the pres- thing as the vernacular vor 
ence of schools In that not so distant day it matters not how complex 
all the eulture which had accumulated employed in the Great Se 
up to that time existed in living form and  nacular, the novices acquire 1 
was exhibited for all to read in the activi- with certainty and ease. T! 


} 


ties of the adult generation. This was the that this so-called ‘‘ineident 


Great School. All the members of the ean accomplish only the sim] 
adult society were the unspecialized and of education have their valu 
relative ly unconscious teachers within the reversed. Our specialize l sch 
(reat School. T) ey prov ided the examples the simple €asy th Inds. 4! he 
of conduct of every kind, both the objective difficult and complex, one’ 
and the subjective conduct. They set th ¢ got mostly in the Great Scl 
patterns. Childhood, associating, looking terms, where things 
on, performing, worked to the copy until participate in the actual 
themselves beeame proficient in the processes. 
activities. Thus were they educated. And In the same way, before 
society continued to advance from genera- vented, the adult world was 


1 
| 


tion to generation. This was proof that food activities, clothing act 


the younger generation was educated up to activities, health activities, reer 
the f the culture of the preceding specialized practical hom« 
generation without the use of schools. simple specialized trades, 1 
One does not fully appreciate the efficacy customs, laws, parental activit 
of this education until one examines rather activities, and the like. Most 
earefully into the details of its workings. tained elements of great subtle 
In the matter of language, for example, the plexity, even in a relatively p1 
adult generation was using a certain vocab- ety. But youth, by entering int 
ulary, pronouncing the words in quite esses, became proficient in the 
specific ways, constructing the sentences in matters here just as with his 
certain grammatical ways, employing spe- and vocabulary. 
cifie forms upon particular oceasions, pre- It mattered not whether 
senting matters in connected discourse, and activities were simple or 


the like. Having these language patterns as they were visible to childre: 


before them, children and youths, from and so long as they were perm 


their earliest years, worked to the patterns, sibly to participate in the acti 
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could king on 
vels attained by the rocesses. 
In the conduct of 
that for so complex the upbringing of 
00ls had 


community life. 
In the matter of 
‘ation of tal adc al ‘f ventions which 
nal social processes. Exeept ing and mingling of men, : 
and clerical vocations, most everything i 


heir callings by participat- the general community 


} 


al social processes ‘hey As a matter of fact, the 
s by associating witl which has been aceumulat 
nts, looking on and prae past, exists to-day in liv 
In the main the practical fully as it ever existed 
arts around the home, base- living world round about, a 
garage, motor car, garden, in the current activities of 


are learned simply by looking It can be read by any who has eyes to s 


cipating in the activities them- and ears to hear. While these activities are 


Our oral language exeept for a few’ very largely subjective, and the subjective 
r corrections of pronunciation is fundamental, yet thr 
we get through the normal outward action they tend t 
living as completely as in an- revealed. There is a Gre: 
Except for the early mechan- munity life which is operative 
ling and writing and spelling, we as fully as in primitive times 
e visual uses of the language most of our fundamental e 
rough participating in the normal are not matters which have 
ties of reading newspapers, maga- sured; yet if we leave 
ks, advertisements, signs, memo- nical training for certain 
movie sub-titles, letters, announce- we might be justified 
and by writing letters, memo- guess that at least nine 
nd reports. In developing our in the sense in which we hav 
¢ habits, recreation habits, food results from the general social 
health habits, physical exercise Quantitative studies are needed 
and the like, as a matter of practical Then why should we have developed 
ven in the present, our training ponderous systems of education 
mainly from participating in the kindergarten to graduate school? 
| social processes. attempting an answer, let us admit, 


+e 


he further activity of participating least, that in a number of respec 


+ 


publie opinion which is the domi- may be considerably overdone by a mona 

luence in a democracy, and in our tie profession which, because of its over- 
participation in all sorts of civie, specialization and its relative isolation from 
and economic affairs, we get the practical world, has attempted 


ll our preparation through actual tion under the relativels 
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ion from the genera oF bilities in participating in 
is quite possible that we are 1 » general human livi 
encourage, stimulate, 
from primary school to university. commend and otherwise 
however tl e, it is clear thi growing man or woman has 
ools have a function perforn fied opportunity and that | 
est possible advantage of 


‘hinge subjects in the familiar From kindergarten to 


academic, cold-storage way. It schools have much—very 


\f general discipline. It i But it is not teaching subject 
* of mastering the technique of demic, soporific, monastie att 
It is not a matter of academic is getting hold of the lives of 
courses, credits and graduations. It is men and women and seeing 
none of these. The schools have just one rightly and abundantly wit] 
purpose. This is to assist in making the School of the community 
general social processes of the Great School illustrate: 
fective in the accomplishm« nt of educa- It is the business of the sc] 
tion. in hand the language proces 
The world of to-day is so complex that operative many hours each da) 
the experiences of the Great School must and youths, and to pertect t 
be guided by a specialized prof ssion. Edueation is not merely to 
Teachers bear the responsibility of assist- about language ; not mainly 
ing the younger generation to those experi- on specific forms. It is rather 
ences of effiei nt, desirable type. The pat- they use the language in the w 
terns of conduct furnished by the Great sult in the desired types of 
School range all the way from very good must be certain teaching. 
to very bad. Teachers will assist in keep- cidental process. 
ing the vision of the younger generation Education will take in hand 
fixed upon the good, which are to be imi- twenty-four-hours-a-day health-prot 
tated; and possibly, in some degree, upon and physical-maintenance proc 
the evils of the bad, which are to be see that in the lives of the ind 
shunned. In a speciaiized age, where it is these are perfected as fully as possi! 
difficult for youths to secure contacts with main business is to influence and gu 
the world of responsibility, teachers will be life processes. Conscious teac! 
concerned with assisting in finding and preparatory and incidental to tl 
arranging the necessary ways and means’ mental educational experiences. 
and opportunities. Where the novice ean In training for leisure oceup 


; 


not enter upon an activity without certain teachers will occupy themselves wit! 
preliminary instruction and drill, as, for actual recreations of children a 
example, in reading, writing, shorthand or of different ages and see that thes 
surgery, teachers will be concerned with tions are the kind which develo] 
this initial or preparatory instruction and and maintain the personality. T 
drill; not as a thing in academic isolation, thing is the living; the learning 1s 
but rather as a part of the total process, dental. 

of which it is only the first step. The Schools will concern themselves 
schools will assist youth to a balanced actual social, civie, political and 


vision of their rights, duties and responsi- processes of childhood and yout 
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are so conditioned and guided 

are gradually perfected as they 

the years of adulthood. 

ill be coneerned with the unspe- 

.ctieal processes about home and 
motor ear, and see that these 


ted as fully as practicable and 


ill take in hand the activities of 
parenthood, the upbringing of 

nd the general conduct of the 
see that the processes likewise 
ted as fully as practicable. To 
es education as concerned merely 
academie experiences of children, 
atter to be accomplished through 
direct class-teaching, such a state- 
appear inexpressibly absurd. 
wever, he comes to see education 
ring human beings for the difficult 
uman living through assisting them 
self-direction of their activities, 
validity of the statement will 


yrocesses are to be mast ¢ red th rough 
esses of living. It is the business 
ls and teachers to condition and 


so that the processes will be of proper 


eter and thus achieve educational re- 


S 


proper type. 


When one compares the implications of 


e 


loctrines with the practices of the 

they appear to be revolutionary, in 
se of calling for untried innovations. 
schools were first invented, they were 
purpose of accomplishing the very 


rposes which we have mentioned. They 


lesigned to give that little that was 


ded to supplement the general social 
cesses. As new things were added from 


As 


+ 
( 


) time, each was designed to contrib- 


something that would assist one better 
rticipate in some specific portion of 


mmunity life. It was never intro- 


| as a mere academic thing unrelated 


i i 


itself. 


hools beeame institutionalized, how- 


ever, the things in 

to grow and change 

to develop the things 

develop at the school, 

demic atmosphere, and to 

matters which could not wel 

at the school, and which tend 

the easy serenity ol the sc] 

atmosphere. They 

their enclosed and delight 

gardens of foreign languages, mat 

science, literature, philosophical 

tions, and the like. It was easy to invent 
rationalizations for comforting their econ- 
sciences. As a matter of fact, such inven 
tion has also been one of the pleasing in 
door occupations of the academic life. It 
has produced a luxuriance of growth that 
it will take quite a while to remove 

As a consequence of this secluded insti- 
tutional growth, things academie have 
grown to disproportionate magnitude, and 
the matters of genuine living have been 
mostly excluded from edueation. The very 
term academic has come to be used as the 
opposite of practical and to mean a thing 
unrelated to reality. 

In order to be reasonably accurate in our 
statements, we must note that even life in 
a monastery is a social process. Our con- 
tention here, however, is that the social 
process in a monastery and the social proc- 
ess in the active, responsible world of 
human affairs are two things; and that a 


person does not properly come to learn the 
one by living the other. It is true there 


are many common elements. But a proper 


life is integrated and organic. Each ele- 
ment is related to all other elements; and 
the nature of each element is in some meas- 
ure determined by its relations to all other 
elements. Even the common elements, 
therefore, should be developed within that 
situation where they are expected to fune 
tion and not in some alien situation with 
the vague hope of some imperfect transfer 


? 


To return to our theme, it appears that 
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schools, originally organized for assisting 
the general social educative process, have 
become over-institutionalized, over-special- 
ized, and have drifted far from their social 
moorings. Our task to-day Is not to revo- 
lutionize education in the sense of intro- 
ducing innovations, but rather correct 
this over-institutionalizati and over- 
specialization, It is to bring schools con- 
sciously and intentionally to perform an 


guxivary edueational function and to de- 


vise a technique for performing such fune- 


tion rather than to attempt within their 
own walls to perform the fundamental 
processes of education. The thing needed 
s not innovation but rather to get back to 
fundamentals an ( ake those funda- 
mentals operative in the ace ym plishment of 
education. 

In this day of inventing new academic 
procedures, we may be accused of being, 
not revolutionary, but reactionary, in thus 
urging a return to world-old fundamentals. 

Sinee education is thus a social process, 
a major need of the educationist, whatever 
his position, is a thorough-going under- 
standing of human society. He can never 
properly see education in its fundamentals, 
whether objectives, proceedures or means, 
except as he sees it as an integral portion 
of normal human living. In training him 
for his professional labors, therefore, there 
ean be nothing quite so fundamental as the 
development of this vision of society and 
its processes. 

It is natural that the science of sociology 
should not be greatly interested in public 
school education so long as it is a matter 
academic and apart from the general social 
processes. But if an active life within an 
active society is par excellence the educa- 
tional process, then it seems that education 
must be one of the major interests of the 
sociologist. His interests are wider than 
those of the educationist; but within the 
field of education the general interests of 


the two are in exactly the sam 
The educationist will be more 

The educationist is greatly 
the wider vision of the sociolog 
educational protession, preoccuy 
its immediate special problems 
lost its way just because it has | 
necessary wider social vision It 
oped a system of education whi 
tively remote from the actual pr 
society; and such a system of 1 
tions that these practices seem 
tirely justifiable. There appears 
doubt but that the profession ni 
rescued from a quite serious condit 
professional myopia. 

Now who is to effect this rese 
urally the profession would do 
would carry on its own work 
The responsibility therefore falls fir 
those who are dealing with the prol 
educational sociology in our vari 
ers colleges and schools of edu 
they labor under difficulties b 
their nearness to the tradition: 
practices. They need the assis 
those who know the processes o 
society in their larger relationship 
who ean see the educative processes 
tion to the entire range of social p1 
those whose vision is not distorted b) 
nearness to the practical problems of 
planning and administration; and 
who are responsible for educational 
but not for educational procedures 
is that department which is dealing 
human society in the most comprehens 
way, the department of sociology. 

The profession of education, there! 
feels that it has a right to expect ot 
science of sociology those analyst S al 
generalizations which will enable it 
times to keep its social and its educ 
vision true, undistorted and clear 

Sociology should present the act 
which normally make up man’s lift 
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, +t 
i CTOSS-SC¢ 





level. but 


y° 97 , ria 
re appropriat 


e successive age-levels fri 
Thus sociology shor 
experiences wh 
taces of existenc 
nrocesses 
» then are lormal proce 
ion For the processes 01 
processes ot the only edu- 
or can be, accom- 
act is not only an and Union. 
it is the only educative the method 
ever can exist for him. Inthe  Jahoratory. e 
which the lite processes are de- mals. is he] 
resulting effeets upon the indi- edge of medicine 
correspondingly deficient. In ypon graduation he 
e in which they are adequate and or three vears in 
his edueation is satisfactorily gion under 
shed To set forth the experience in some ereat 
human life, which is mostly he eonsidered fit 
iracter, is therefore to present ypon the general 


education. As sociology ghould the voung 


sin de tail the good life, it portrays souls be permitted 


m ntal processes o! edueation. first vears ot his m 


FRANKLIN Bossirt’ previous experience 


CHIC AC ) 


expert guidanes 
his way throug! 


} 


y? 
i¢ ( 


NEW YORK CITY—A THEOLOG Qo ic hoon. 
ICAL LABORATORY educational, returt 


'o learn by doing’’ is a phrase so apt him to relate this 
rough over-use it is becoming trite. nary studies 
educational method it represents The minister as 
es inereasingly popular. Schools of faced with situations den 
nical engineering, geology, forestry, of skill and efficienc) 
entistry and medicine have long been field of personal relativ 
t, making practice work the basis of function being t! 
classroom lectures and discussions, ter toward that 
lution of real problems the means of in Jesus. His 
on through which 
en in the theological seminary the complicated soci: 
| has long been in partial use, notably multiplicity of 
realm of homileties—the preparation with a more or 
elivery of sermons. The student is To his task of lead 
writing sermon outlines, then to organization and 
and preaching sermons. He he must bring mors 
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more than a knowledge of church history, 
the Bible, systematic theology and the phi- 
losophy of religion. He must bring skill in 
l¢ adership, a de p knowledge of life itself. 
He must know how to use his class-room 
learning to the upbuilding of human life. 
The carpenter's kit does not make the ear- 
penter. Better a skilled workman with few 
and much-worn tools than a well-meaning 
novice with a glittering and expensive 
equipment. Yet the average graduate of 
the theological seminary goes out to his first 
pastorate with a kit of tools, neatly polished 
to meet the serutiny of theological ex- 
aminers, but for the most part unfamiliar 
to his hands. He has learned very little 
about using them. Lis notes on church his- 
tory, on the philosophy and psychology of 
religion, so carefully put away, might 
serve him well in mending the breach be- 
tween conservatives and liberals in his 
church board, but he is clumsy in their use 
or forgets them entirely under the strain 
and worry of a vital issue. He does not 
know what, in all his note books, will help 
him in the taetful handling of his church 
choir or in the effort to bring rebellious 
youth and hypereritical age into mutual 
sympathy and cooperation. He has learned 
much about worship, but often he has not 
learned how himself acceptably to conduct 
it. He has studied the church universal. 
Too often he has not learned how success- 
fully to gear in to the intricate mechanism 
of his own denomination. He goes out 
proudly bearing a kit of tools. A few of 
them he may handle skilfully. Some he 
fumblingly learns to use. Some he might 
use but does not. Some, put in his kit out 
of respect to precedent, are deservedly 
ignored. 

Very possibly the figure overstates the 
ease. At one point, at least, it breaks down 
altogether. The student of carpentry must 
first have his tools, then learn to use them, 
while the modern educational theory would 
have us believe that the equipment of the 


mind is a process of closest corre] 
tween knowledge and skill. The t 
mind are forged in the heat of « 
In the facing of real problems and 
in relation to its use, knowlede 
acquired. At all events, it is not 
pose of this article to espouse one t 
education at the expense of anot 
illustrate, by example, how one 
seminary among others is attempt 
difficult task of graduating men s 
their profession; a part at least 
knowledge is organized for dai 
cause acquired by practice in th 
with faculty help of real problems 
lems similar to those faced every 
every minister. 

Union Theological Seminary is k 
an island which contains more of hu 
to the square yard than any place in 
world. Itself located outside the 
greatest overcrowding, it does not 
aloof from them, but sends out int 
each year the majority of its stud 
serve during a part of each week 
learn through service. Here is life 
all its fascination of color and pass 
all its repulsiveness of squalor ar 


Life is not vastly different at different 


els, save in this, that where poverty 
hunger and struggle for life’s nec 
where human beings of every race 


tion are packed together, four thousa 


the city block, there life’s veneer is 
there life itself, raw and exposed, lit 

to the gaze. Love and loyalty and 
pride, drink and drugs and lust, th 

possession and the anguish of want 
comedy, the tragedy called life—jus 
as every man must know it who would 
it in Christ’s cause. 


But surely young men can not be 1 


haphazard into such experience as th 


they are not. In their first year in the s 


nary they begin their work in institut 


; 


church and settlement centers, selected 


the types of experience they give, and ¢ 
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minister. 


} 


y 
f 


ry 


ntation 


est meets this requirement. 
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refully supervised in his work. 


four hours each 


he spends 


i 
ther field work students and a 
ulty supervisors and professors 
it the problems large and small 
nfronting him, digging into the 


of the past for help, weighing 
tions of teachers and fellow-stu- 
i out on the field the most prom- 
tions, studying and evaluating 
artment of field work at Union 
as in charge this task of sup- 
ratory training in theology. 
to secure adequate training cen- 
to control in a measure the kind 
work each student shall do, 


»\+ y 
ol 


iry pays the salary of each stu- 
ng one or two years of his semi- 
four 
‘seven months of work at the rate 
He is 


to spend eight hours a week on the 


rse, offering him hundred 


ifty-seven dollars a month. 


pendent of time spent in travel 
paration. The great majority of 
take their field work in the first 
e work is therefore chosen so as 
le a general introduction to the task 

After several years of ex- 
with various kinds of em- 
it, it has been found that the leader- 
1 boys’ elub or of a young people’s 
It of- 
sk in which, during the brief period 
months, measurable progress may 

It provides training in the fine 
oup leadership, the basis of all sue- 
the ministry. Through intimate 
with a small group of young people 

a congested area of the city, it 


the student to grips with the great 


roblems of his time. After seven 
of elose association with a gang of 


wing up on New York’s lower East 


; interest in these problems and his 


lge of them is no longer theoretical. 


‘ 


s in terms of living beings of whom 


he is fond the 
ing problem, the significan f commercia 
that explo) e essentia 


he 


Prosti 


ized recreation 


SCCS 


needs of youth to its own 


wherein public education is failing 


tution, drugs and drink become for him 


and malevolent forces feeding 


He is required to visit 


real upon 


youth. in the homes 
of his group, to help his boys as individuals 
in the solution of their personal problems 

of 


of sex, of family and club relationships, 
choice of vocation. This is pastoral work 
of a vital sort and through it he begins to 
develop skill in this important phase of his 
profession. He is the leader of his be ys 
their athleties and 


The ability he 


in the organization of 
group games and parties 
thus acquires will serve him well in win- 
ning the youth of any community to which 
he goes. On Sundays he meets his group 
in a Sunday-school class and there studies 
to learn the art of religious education, the 
relation of religion to the life problems 
of his boys. Occasionally he addresses them 
or the school, thus finding opportunity for 
practice in public speech. He attends regu- 
larly the staff meetings of the church in 
that he the 


administrative methods of the 


which he serves may study 
pastor and 
gain some adequate notion of the total im- 
pact of the church upon the community and 
of the relation of his task to the larger task 
of which it is a part. 

Throughout all this he has the personal 
counsel and guidance of the staff of super- 
visors, three in number, who constitute the 
These 


visors are not spies sent to see that he per- 


department of field work. super 
forms his task but friends more experienced 
than he in the he 
Every other week or so one of them drops 


work has undertaken. 
in at a club meeting, a gymnasium session 


or a Sunday class, fits himself into what 1s 


going on and quietly observes all that takes 


place. His observations he later records in 
full and then calls the student 


ference, together to evaluate the work and 


into con- 
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st improvements. The results of of the source and nature of 
conference he also records and file the department of the } 
a ecard index ider the ligion has led a series of 

From time » he the subject. The departm 


pastor ot I} ‘nhuren ¢ hout theology has contributed a 


that he may gain further in- followed by discussion on 

church in modern life. At 

eonferences also are recorde: instruction has been given it 

month, at the time of salary pay- pressing matters of 

brief report and group games, the writ 

with a super- tution’’ and other details o 

itline of conference ment. Ten points credit are 

the end of each semester, the course, four points for class 
student submits a full report of all that for field work each semester 
he has done, attempts an analysis of his The spirit of the course 

esses and failures and suggests im cooperation, faculty and student 


provements together toward the solution 


Throughout the seminary year the stu- lems keenly felt. It is too 
dents, thirty to fifty in number, meet for down the experiment as a su 
four hours each week with a group of pro- is work in a comparatively nev 
fessors and instructors, nine in number, attempt to relate practice work 


and with the three supervisors, and to- lum work, to bring it about 


‘ 


gcether discuss the problems they are facing other professional schools, st 


udent 


in their various implications. The heads _ ology shall learn by doing. 
of the department of systematic theology, The method is gradually being 
the philosophy of religion, of religious edu- to cover courses for advanced st 
cation and of social work (the church and conjunction with the department 
the community) with the members of their ligious edueation. Whether it v 
staffs meet with the group regularly. From ther extended (to the department 
time to time other professors are called in leties perhaps depends upon the 
to make some special contribution in their to which it commends itself by its fh 
fields. Perhaps a concrete example will At all events it represents a sin 
best illustrate the correlation thus secured. to train for the Christian ministry 
In the first month of the present term, the knowledge and of skill, better c 
department of social work has contributed graduation of constructive and 
a series of lectures upon the problems of leadership in church and commu 
environment of the city child, discussing ARTHUR L. Sw 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


the effects of present housing conditions 
New York, N. Y. 


and of family life, of the publie school sys- 


tem, of street play and commercialized reec- 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
the child. The department of field work as- EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS IN LATIN 
sisted by the department of religious edu- AMERICA 


reation upon the character and conduct of 


eation has led a series of discussions on THE following items are abstract 
the function of the leader and the prob- April Bulletin of the Pan-American | 
lems of discipline. Growing out of these The new curriculum for secondars 


discussions has arisen the larger problem Venezuela, adopted by a_ resolutior 
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the republic, is lished in normal scho 
and three 
Spanish grammar; n abroad 
Listory; | includin The normal seho 
French; g. the evening normal 
literature; general gi been united und 
Lauro Aguirre 
Martinez, form 


school or wom 


school is house 
which was 


ment ol 


Congress busines 


: ghana 
at Piriapoli Habana 


Mar hn S 


using the 
Seconda 

making chool will 
nstruction. 
Salvador reports t ning to establish 
ot Argentina at 
Cordoba, and Lake 
tor the month’s va 
round-trip tare, bei: 
en mle who eoulkk respectively. In or¢ 
alle the Camping Club a 
privileges the can 


»! reculation 
that publie primary in teacher in the primary 


lr f 7 or , are} in the university. 


Chil rel Oo! ‘or oO 


school. The secretary of publ BELGIAN FELLOWSHIPS 
powered to caus wne! I Six American st 


] 


houses, superintender f of graduate fello 


- 
persons to install schools if during the college 

30 adult illiterates under selected the 
city primary public or  Liége and Louvair 

covers six years, attend- Commission for 

ligatory for children from 7 to 15 Foundation of the 
ave not already completed the offices in New York 

‘he country is divided into 19 school announced: 


the purposes of inspection and ad 

an Geoffroy Atkins 
The law also includes a salary 
hls B.S. 1913, Colum! 
ry teachers, in which the publica- : 
, - Bo ciate Professor of 
ok and the teaching of 50 illiterates 

recognized as equivalent to a period 

determining salary. The seale for California BS. 1 
mdary and vocational teachers is 1916. Se.D. 1918. Ass 


One hundred scholarships are estab- 
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iseo, California, 

20, M.A. 1921, 

History, subject, Medieval His 
. ) ginton, of Manson, lowa, Grin 
ll College B.A. 1920, Yale University M.A. 1921, 
instructor in Latin at Mount Holyoke 

and Litera 

Alto, Cali 


University 


ra 


subject, Classical Philology 
Mary Palo 


Stanford University 1922 


Katharine Chase, 


Certificates in Higher French Studies 


° yulouse, 
Student at Stanford University, 


Lenette May 


Instructor 
subject, Modern European History; 
South Mass., Mount Holvoke 
1921, University of Wise M.A 
in otan) In ity of Wiscor 


t, Botany. 


Rogers, of 
ge B.A. 
Assistant 


msin 


B. Edueational Foundation was 


January 1920 as a permanent 


memorial to the relief work of America in Bel 


rium during the war Under the pre sidency of 


Mr. Herbert Hoover and with the approval of 


the Belgian government its funds have been 


devoted to the extension of higher education in 
the systematic exchange of intel- 


Belgium and 


tual ideas betwen Belgium and America. 


It will be noticed that these six students hold 
degrees or teaching positions of ten different um 
versities and colleges, which is about the average 
of the standard of those seeking these post 

They represent institutions 
New England to 


Belgium they will find them 


rraduate courses. 


stretching from California. 
Qn arriving in 
selves among a people who feel strongly the ties 
They 


have a meeting place in a small house owned 


of sentiment between the two countries. 
by the foundation which serves as a club not 
only for the American fellows in Belgium, but 
for the Belgians who have had a year of post- 
this 


anxious to maintain their relations with Amer 


graduate work in country and who are 
ican individuals as well as to find opportunity 
to exercise the English which they had per- 
fected while in the United States. Each award 
carries full traveling expenses, free tuition and 
a stipend of 15,000 Belgian franes. 

Under its fellowship plan the foundation also 
brings twenty-four Belgian graduate students 
to America each year. These fellows also select 
the colleges and universities which they wish to 
attend. In the main the Belgian students 
coming to America have proved highly suecess 


ful. One of the requirements is that they shall 


be able to read, write and speak | 


and in order that they may hav 


better to understand America ar 


they are invited into American | 
colleges which they attend. It 
however, that they must return to 
their special courses are complet 
foundat 


the spread of sound understandir 


me of the aims of the 


two peoples. 


THE COMMISSION ON THE S\! 
OF FOREIGN STUDENT 

Wuat American life means to t 
dents in the United States is th 
report made by the Commissio1 
of Foreign Students of the Bi 
Missions of the Presbyterian C] 
Dr. Robert E. Speer is secretary 
an abstract of the report in the B 
Transcript, there are more 
of these students in colleges and 
the United States, and six thousar 
ondary schools. Fifteen hundre 
women. 

Dr. Speer states thi 
‘hristian Chureh never have met 
and searching test than in the pri 
They will 
what they do not get, and they 
He yp 


these students have been 


foreign students. 
we can not or do not give.” 
“not all 
that 
streneth and 


have 


thousands ron 
faith. 


abroad are 


and 
In general th 
benefice 


study more 


mental to the cause of internatior 
and of the church.” 

The other side of the pictur 
detailed statements by students of 
periences, and their complaints of | 
commercial dishonesty in America, ! 
craze for organization and “imper 
they compare with what they | 


heard of American ideals and 


“Much of 
unquestionably sincere. 


this criticism,” says the 
Some of 
intolerance and from lack of energ 
priating what is offered.” 

A Japanese observer writes: 
name twenty young Japanese 
and entered 


become ministers 


logical seminaries, but later chang 
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| education or business or official ser- sponsibility to repay 

er Yelton, executive secretary of the is intended to foster 
asserts that “the fact can not be moral and financial ob 

it there is among foreign students in’ loans will give their n 
States a rising tide of criticism ot newed through the bank 

Christian movement.” nesslike than under ex 
upon which the report is based have will prove equally helpful 
hundreds of sources at home and js thought. ean be aided 

lies to questionnaires were received fynd as a means of 


reign students in more than 400 dit About four fifths of 


A 
and universities of the United jymbia College are required 
25 per cent. of college adminis 


lo with foreign students’ 


without obligation of repayment 


ing one fifth, which it has 
replied to questionnaires. There wer 


from church pastors and Y. M. C 
Y. W. C. A. leaders. 


mission, with twenty-four members, 


supplement with university 
verted to the loan fund. 
$35,000 will in the future be : 
arships, $10,000 going 
following: Chairman, Dr. Samuel ; es 
scholarships will main: 
executive secretary, Committee on . 
; . ent p freshmen and sophomores, 
n Latin America; Dr. Stephen P. ; 
; the juniors and seniors to take 
lirector, Institute for International 
: ' 7 fr they are in need. During the con 
; Dr. D. J. Fleming, Union Theolog ; nd aye 
seat ‘ : juniors and seniors now receiving 
inary; Dr. William B. Hill, Vassar Col- 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary, 
of Church Boards of Education; Dr. D. 
Lyon, National Council of the Y. M. 


of China; Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, Prince- 


will be asked to transfer to the loan fund 
The ruling as to Columbia College d 

affect the other departments of 

The total amount represented 

in the university are said by the 


logical Seminary. pet 
about $137,000. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS AT 


THE NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE ON 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
{BIA COLLEGE will advance more money IMPERATIVE need for character edu 
ents as loans and award relatively less the high schools 

arships in carrying out a new policy of submitted to the 

assistance to undergraduates recently cation by the ( 
ned by the university trustees. A stu tion, which has 

fund of $500,000 within a reasonable survey of moral 
said to be a probable outeome of this The committee 
hich will go into effect with the begin- struction must | 
the next academic year. and that the scho 
felt at Columbia, according to Dean vision for frank d 
E. Hawkes, that this change will serve havior. “The aim 
1 end of education by bringing about a “to develop clear-« 
sense of business responsibility in the virtues, to prevent the p1 
beneficiary. Loan funds will hereafter that will govern bovs and 
nistered through a bank, and the time decisions rather than 
process involving a friendly and con- ‘Thou shalt not.’” 
transaction through the dean or bursar The proposed 
discarded, changes in the 

r the old system laxity in repayment mits, but it say 
ngendered because of the lack of this re heretofore undul 
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prepari 
ev, chairmar stella 

Joseph Cohen, John L. Foley, 
liam M. Halloran, Anna 
William G. Stein 


W. Williams and 


Bertha Cohen, 
Harold E. Foster, W 
P. MaecVay, Co M. Rogers, 

Edith M. Tuttle, Helen 


Met arthy. 


CONFERENCE OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A con the Progressive Education 


Assoviation held in Philadelphia from 


will be 
“The problem of the American 


opening pro- 


he top. 
Smith, preside nt ot 


EK. C 


welk ome the 


uperil 
1 

oO Will 
and their te 


Dr. Frank 


president ol 
in college,” 
Benningte hl, 
women 
At the F1 lay al 
dual nstruet 


Mr 


ternoon 


SeSSk 


’ 


Miss llora. 
W. Parker School 
W. Wilson, of the 


School tor ir] as the 


eouth 
spe 
; 


school ot edu 


Minnich, of the 
ol Pennsylvat la, 
Progressive education 
Friday 
he speakers being Dr. Armand J. ( 
P} iladelphia ; Mr. Angelo Pat 
and Dr. Bird T. 
Welfare Station, University of 


The 


eve 


ill be the topic ol the 


Baldwin, of 


will close Ol 


Sessions 


a delegates’ conteren 


reports will be made by those 


conducting schools of the pi 
nental type. Among the spe 
Thomas Teachers 

umbia University; Mr. and 

The Modern 

Mrs. Henry Wood § 

Theodore Pope Riddle, Avon, 

E. Morgan, Antioch College; Mr. 

ler, Tower Hill School, Wilming 

Margaret The Walde 


lexander, 


Sehool. ote l 


helton, 


Pollitzer, 


mit School, Pawling, N. Y. 


THE SITUATION AS TO THE PENNSY! 


VANIA STATE SUPERINTENDENCY 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
A HarrispurG despatch to the P! 
Evening Bulletin last week stated t! 
Pinchot 


( lvde L. 


is considering the appoint! 


the 


King, of University 
vania, as a possible successor to Dr 
Becht as 


Dr. King is now 


state superintendent ort pub 
tion. 


finanee of 


and 
Pennsylvania. 
Reports from the University Hos} 


del phia, where Dr. Becht has 
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S35.6000 per 


the Depart 
irea unde! 


would get only $1,000 a 


act, the publie educatior 


cclusive Ol teachers, may 
n ployees’ retirement 


1923, 


icV, accoralnys 
fused to consiat 


the bud- 


organizing 


in y 
King has now, however, 
reanization of the bureau. Gov- 
hat he would do 

legislature ad 


a, and 
ana 


rovernor a 


lege, puggest 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


iH 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TOLEDO 
Dr. A. Monroe 


stowe, pres- 


equest ot 
University Toledo, 


that institution has ‘ 
Wellesley College ol 


l ftv univ 


ot 

Ss resinatvior Aas resident ¢: d ro 
resignation a president an pre 

dred 


’ 
directors 


ueation and applied psychology et- 
in appreciation of country and ; 
passed the follow- send delegates 
time of the acceptance ol McGiut UV 


+} 
tne Tl 
rl . rt aor 


Martin Hopkins, 
at Me 


and 
university 


tor 


ceonvoeatiol 
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degree of doctor of law was conterrea ville, following his term as State sur 
ly upon Superintendent E. C. Broome, of of public instruction, Dr. Joh 
ladelphia, by Ursinus College. become president emeritus on Septé 
Dr. GeorGE SANTAYANA, formerly professo1 will be sueceeded by Dr. Eugene } 
of philosophy : anrmenn iversity, but now past nine years a member of the fa 
in England, has been awarde » A. C. Benson JosErpH M. SHEEH 
ot the Roval pociety ol Literature in ciate superintendent t school 


recognition ot his services to literature. Citv at a salarv of $8,250 a vear 


lock that had existed sine 
> ’r. William J. O’Shea was pz 
Dr. lra Remsen, president emeritus and first Dr. liam ‘ hea nigh 
office of superintendent. Five 


board of education voted for Mr. § 


ESTABLISHMENT of a fund to be named afte 


protessor ol chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 


University, and to be devoted to providing finan 
" ree line Georce .] var 

cial aid for research, was recently announced at three, including George J. Ry: 

ard. did n 

a reunion of the alumni of the department ol the board, did not vote. 


chemistry. Davip JONES, principal of the H 


Proressor Epwin M. Borcnuarp, of the Yale Eugene, Ore., has been promoted to 


- = ; 
University Law School, has accepted an invita dent of the schools of the unis 


tion to lecture at the I niversity ol Berlin, Ger JESSE R. Overturr, for 
many, during the summer semester. He will — tendent of schools at Lodi. Cali! 


] 


speak on “American constitutional law.” assistant superintendent of 


Canon W. THompson Exuiort, sub-dean of mento, 
Liverpool Cathedral, Liverpool, England, has SUPERINTENDENT E. E. Cor 
accepted the invitation of Western Reserve Uni- port, Conn., has accepted an assistant 
versity to deliver the baecalaureate sermon to ship in the school of education ot 


the graduating class on June 14. University. 


Mrs. Wooprow WILSON was the guest of YALE UNIVERSITY announces the 
honor at the Founders’ Day exercises of the Uni of Professor Harold Clyde Bing 


versity of Virginia on April 13, the one hun Wesleyan University, as researc] 


dred and ninety-ninth birthday of Thomas Jef- the Institute of Psychology at Yal 


ferson, founder of the university. pointment of four research assis 


Proressor CHarLes E. Merriam, of the Uni-  Stitute, as follows: Helen Heffron Rol 
versity of Chicago, has been elected president ot and Alvira A. Kirk, B.A., reseat 
the Social Science Research Council. in anthropology ; and Carleton F. Scofi 
and Donald K. Adams, B.A., resea1 


T » recent conv ion at lianapolis of ‘ »s 
Ar the recent convention at Indianapo ) in psychology. Dr. Bingham is ] 


the American Association of University Women, 
Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhart, of Mills College, Oak- 


land, Calif., was elected president. The next 


psychology at Wesleyan University, 
Roberts and Mr. Seofield are now 


: ment in the Institute of Psychology 
meeting of the association will be at Washing- 


ton, D. C., in 1927. 


goes to Yale from the Anthropology 
of the American Museum of Natu 
D. G. ArmstroNG, for the past two years city New York City, and Mr. Adams 

superintendent of schools in North Little Rock, chological Laboratory at Harvard | 
has been elected president of the Arkansas Poly- The appointment of Rev. Wilfred | 
technic College at Russellville. Mr. Armstrong a visiting professorship in religiou 
has resigned from his present position and has _ is also announced. 

accepted the offer and will take up his new work eee Ee 
™ any - sity of the appointment of protess¢ 
Arrer twenty-six years of service as president widely separated universities who 


of the Missouri State Teachers’ College at Kirks Harvard next vear to give courses 
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liver Elton, professor of English 
the University ol Liverpool ; 
Hackett, associate protessor olf 
can history at the University ot 
Erie T. Bell, protessor ot mathe- 
e University otf Washington. 


hers College, Columbia University, 
F. Hosiec and Dr. J. Ralph Me- 
ve been promoted from assistant pro- 
to professorships of education, and 
H. Kulp, Jr., and Dr. Percival M. 
ave been appointed assistant pro- 


education. 


Powers, of the University of Minne- 
een appointed assistant professor of 
Teachers College, George Wash- 
ersity. He takes the place of Mr. 
Sullivan, who has resigned to accept a 


ip in education in William Jewell 


Lorn, dean of the school of busi- 
public administration at the University 
has resigned to accept a position 


rton University, St. Louis. 


E. GREENE, collegiate protessor ol 
the Johns Hopkins University, has 
his retirement to take effect at the 
ie present academic year. Dr. Greene 
associated with the Johns Hopkins 


ssor W. C. Rvuepicer, dean of Teachers 
George Washington University, will 
the University of Southern California, 


s, during the coming summer. 


L. EIKENBERRY, of the East 


(Pennsylvania) State Normal 


ill give the courses in science teach- 
the summer session of the Harvard 
te School of Education. 


s Rosenwa.p, former head of Sears, 

& Co., was elected president of the 
raining School for Jewish Social Work, 
eeting held on April 11. Supported by 
eration of Jewish Charities, the school 
er graduate courses in social work. 
Warburg was chosen chairman of the 
e committee. M. J. Karpf is director. 
the trustees are Judge Irving Lehman, 


uurt of Appeals, Cyrus Adler, M. J. 


Stroock and 
del phia. 

PROFESSOR N. A. ( 
journalism department 
Agricultural College, w 
retary to Dr. Wil 
agriculture. 

Burt A. 
mathematics 
appointed associate 

Messrs. John H. Wel 
man have been elected 


of Education of Detr 


WituaMm W. Met 


in education in Edinburgh Training Center an 


lecturer in the University of Ed 
been appointed to the Bell chair of 
the duties of the chair embraci: 
sity lectures in education at St 
Dundee. Professor MeCle 
director of the St. Andrey 


mittee for the Training of 


Stk Humpury Davy Row 
appointed Regius professor of 
University of Cambridge, 
late Sir Clifford Allbutt 


Dr. GEORGES SCELLE, 
tional law at the University 
his resignation t » Minist 
who has accepted it It 
that the appointment of Dr 
sistence by the Herriot 
tain the position, 
ing by students in 
which spread throug! 

Dr. SEIPEL, the 
will probably accept 
ogy at the Universit) 
with the coming autumn 
state of his health it 
find it possible to pursue 

Lorp Evstace Percy, pre 
Board of Education, has 
to act as a patrol 
Union, according ti 
ican Couneil 


the 
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professor and 
n, Belgium, 
ir of the 
United 


York 


ana manuscripts. 


this eountrv on 


people do tendency in this 


country 


he ‘ with reeard the librarv’s attitude 


toward the and the publ e’s attitude 


toward 


THI Memorial Fellowship, 


offered to : 4 h woman 
Irpose 

heen 

M. M 

south Atrican unl 


ship from the 


to pursue a Col 


on the 
treatment sub 


} 


| | 
and in the ates will 


work under Dr. 


Macfie Campbell, of the 
Harvard Medical School. 
WHITMAN H., 

Maine 


invited to 


Dr. JorpAN, of Orono, a grad 


uate of State College in 1875, has been 


make the commencement address at 


the University of Maine on June 8. Dr. Jordan 
was the first director of the Maine Experiment 
Station, and, 1896 to 1921, was director 
of the New York Experiment St: 


a Bs 


trom 


HALE 


Hygiene Association, gave a series of 


Dr. Epits the American 


Social 


SWIFT, of 


lectures at the Pennsylvania State College, on 


April 16, 17 and 18. 


Dr. CHarues S. RayMonp is lecturing on the 
“Mental diagnosis of children” in the Harvard 


Graduate School of Edueation, during the 


second semester, to replace the late Dr. W. E. 


Fernald. 


AND SOCIETY 


Dr. JOHN HARRIS, 


pre 


liversity 1889 to 19] ) 


rement Irom the pres aenc 


institution, died 


in that 
m Apmil 4. 
‘RY MALTER, : 


at Dronpsie ( 


Hebrew literature, 
$. Dr. Malter 


Academy 


Holyoke College 
in Boston, on 
he department of p 
ago Normal School, 1897-1901, 
department of psycholog 
1902-10, 


short periods 


School 


and 

erved for 

and 
records 


of Springfield, Mass. 


NEWTON F 
as superintendent of 
New York, 
president of Ru 

Huntsville, Alabama, and later s 
of schools in Baldwinsville, N. Y 


ISAAC 


d ed on 


heen 


Tue Indiana University Twelfth A 
Measurements 
Conference on Element 
vision to take pli 
ington on April 16, 17 and 18 


ference on Educational 


ond Annual 


were scheduled 


are under the auspices of the 

operative Research of the School ot 
THI 

Edueation Bureau will be held 

phia, April 17 to 19. Delegates wil 


from trade union colleges, workers’ s 


fourth national convention « 


, 
ers 


+7) 


students’ associations, national and int 


unions and cooperative societies. 


At the invitation of the Universit 


eago, the fourth annual working cor 
health education is to be hel: 
26, inclusive, at Chicago. 
ealled by the Health Education D 
Ameriean Child Health Associatior 
limited to 150 participants 
eenter around 


eussion will 


teachers for health education.” 
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president ol the 


lation, will speak 


choruses wil 
York’s musk 
inder the 
rector ol 

and Teachers, “Pa 

Mr. Henry Morgenthau, o1 Two 4 


the communit\ 


le in recent educational devel- 


ve been engaged for participation i 
it courses, “New educational or- 
“Adapting the school to indi- 
the 1925 summer session of 

rsity of Cincinnati. Charles L. Spain, 

rintendent of schools of Detroit, Arkansas State 

Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the the Arkansas 

Child Welfare Research Station, and 

\f 


normal s« hool has alre: 


Glass, director of junior high schools of the North Central 
vania, will each be in attendance for ,; — 
ship as a standard tei 
cturing twice daily and conducting in- : ; 
be admitted to members 
ferences. Rena Stebbins, instructor ’ 
: : : of the representatives 
nal measurements at the City Normal 


tochester, N. Y., will teach throughout THE 
In addition, the National Commit- | 


as distme 


e Prevention of Blindness has selected which has been 


as its center for the training of teach- jy office in 
supervisors of sight conservation (determined at a 
da complete program ot instructional, Graves. state con 


yal and elinie work will form a part 


decision is the sul 


immer session. The summer term is_ , 


' ourt of Appea 
2 to July 31. 


Niecol’s efforts in 
ssor Pact Mowror, chairman of the cation for a writ 
on of nine American educators now in remove her case 


ppines to make a study of education in Graves and grant 
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state court was refused first by the to $2,168,600 due to lack of reve 
Appellate Division. Since this has been upheld the bill passed by the senate is ov 
by the Court of Appeals, her only alternative and a quarter lower than the $4, 
now, according to precedent, is the State De- by the college for the biennium, it 
partment of Education. in excess of $800,000 received two y« 
the college. If passed by the hous 
Put House “ he Mas achusetts Legislature by the chief executive the bill in t! 
recently voted down a bill to provide for in just under $3,000,000, would enabl: 
tion in the publie schools of the state in to partly provide for its pressing 
and accident prevention, The measure salary enti and heavy teaching lo: 
was recommended by a special joint legislative neceiliamaes: For the anneal conse: 
committee but was opposed in the house on oth branches of the state legis! 
the ground that the present curriculum already given approval to the proposed « 
contains too many compulsory subjects and amendment for an $8,000,000 bu 
that to add to the list would open the way for issue for the State College, and the 
numerous other measures. now ready to be taken to the peopl 
for a vote. A decision by 
THe California State Board of Education : é 
Logg Court will be necessary to 
went formally on record on April 3, “in favor when this vote is to be taken. It is ps 


if teaching evolution in the blie schools, . 
eaching evolution in the publie schools, but it may be submitted next November 


nly as ¢ 0 é rding an Associated 
only as a theory,” according to an Associates proved, the college will receive $1, 


Press despatch from Sacramento. This action year for eight years for the erectior 
upholds the findings of a committee of edu neta’ baildines fer all schools on 1! 
cators who some time ago submitted a report in 
which teaching the theory of evolution was DISCUSSION 
supported. 

AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Dr. FREDERICK BOGAN, chairman of the Bos- In the issue of SCHOOL AND Socu 

ton school committee, and Superintendent Jere- ruary 28, there appears a communi 
miah E. Burke have asked the legislature for the Dr, David Starr Jordan which criticizes | 
necessary means to increase the salaries of 4,000 port of the Committee of the America: 
teachers for the next five years. The amount _ tion of University Professors on the | 
involved is $1,394,000. The teachers of the Bos- of Arizona. 
ton schools were unaware of the move made by Dr. Jordan’s comments upon the re} 
the school authorities. der it improbable that he has seen th 
Tue State Senate of New Hampshire has of the repert as printed in the Bullet 
passed a bill adopting the mill tax system of association. Indeed, his own statement 


support for the University of New Hampshire 


he bases his criticism upon a copy ot tf 
and restricting out-of-state enrollment to twelve * printed in the Tueson Citizen. 
per cent. of the total enrollment at the univer- Dr. Jordan says that this report 
sity at Durham. The house had previously take for granted the incompetence 01 
passed the bill sons dismissed,” that the report co! 


admits the necessity of the dismissals 
THE state appropriation bill for Permsyl- it merely urges that they should 
vania State College maintenance, carrying a spread over a series of years and eff 
recommendation of $2,993,914, was passed by tact. If this were the substance of th 
the Senate and will go before the House of Rep- it would indeed exhibit an ideal whicl 
resentatives for action. This is the same amount ously inept.” But this is quite remot: 
that the State Council of Education recom- actual content of the committee’s report 
mended for State College at the last legislative The report sets forth in some detail 
session, and the amount passed by the legisla- dence as to the competence of two 0! 


ture in 1923, but which was eut by the governor missed professors, Professor A. E. Vins 
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tosette Thomas. The committee Dr. Jordan justly remaz 
ise of Professor Vinson that “his ulty there is some general 
ifliciently long, various and hon- men who, for one reason 
e made him an asset to the univer- doing their part.” The chairman 
24). Considerable publicity and mittee of the association spent 
discredit the committee’s report four, as Dr. Jordan erroneously say 
i upon the conclusion of the com- son. He interviewed over lorty persons, 
ease of Professor Vinson, that “a of them in their homes. He believes that 


inistration should be slow to dis- tained an adequate and 


comprehensive V1 
fessor whose dismissal would be the state of mind ot the lac ilty as a 
attributed to outside, pernicious Moreover, the visit was preceded and follo 
should prefer even one whom it _ by several months of active correspondence 
as a mediocre professor rather than numerous individuals who, in the 
appearance of molesting academic belief, might be in a position 
and freedom” (p. 24). President light upon the entire situation. 
nterviews published in the press, weighing of the evidence, 
hat the committee and the associa- committee, was a matter of 
defending the retention of “medi- days. The committee can n 


rs. But it should be quite plain’ Jordan that the dismissals effected by Presid 


does no such thing. It neither Marvin have met with the approval of 


it imply that Protessor Vinson leading members of the faculty In Prot 
ocre” professor. On the contrary, Vinson’s case, the committee’s re port defi 
ted out, the report definitely states states that “his dismissal has not carried co 
committee’s judgment, Professor tion to the vast majority of his colleagues 
al was unjust beeause of his College of Agriculture and the University” 
| efficient service to the institution 24). 
The chairman of the committee 
e of Professor Thomas, the report this study of the situation in the Univ 


lear that not even the alleged cause Arizona can indeed make no claim to 


ssal was academic incompetence, ‘experience in the difficulties of univer 
Jordan supposes the committee and ministration” as Dr. Jordan has had. 
ation to condone and to tolerate. The “realities of university management” which, as 
racterizes Professor Thomas as an Dr. Jordan rightly says, should be the concern 
nd faithful member of the faculty of the Association of University Professors, 
loubtedly achieved a high degree of were very much the concern of the committe: 
building up the department and in_- which formulated this report. It is to be r 
e confidence of the university and the _gretted that Dr. Jordan should so seriously have 
(p. 28). Hence, when Dr. Jordan nents upon that report 
“the fact of incompetence does not GeorGE P. ADAMS 
denied in any report I have seen,” I THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
nfer that he has not seen the full re- - 
his committee. QUOTATIONS 
port makes it wholly clear that, in the 
; OUR COMING CONVENTIONS 


’s judgment, the president’s lack of 
EN thousand teachers will leave their hi 


rves emphasis because it was directly 
e for the existence of a “wide-spread i” June to gather in Indianap« 
seated unrest among the members of third annual conventior 

y” (p. 32). The report can not be cation Association. 

as saying merely that “consummate 12 Edinburgh, Seotlar 

ld be exercised in the dismissal, at ference of the World Federation of 

vals, of members of the faculty, defi- Associations. They will spend a week consider 


red to be incompetent. ing new problems and discussing old ones from 
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lumerou 
ups adea 


Break 


ne together 


protessional 


Ne 


I he Denver seh s, has chosen 


general theme, “Inte rpreting the schools to 


he publ ¢, or twenty-five vears of educational 


progres There will be much of encourage 
for the 
eentury. 

will 
World 


It will 


ment in the and lessons 


} 


second 


survey many 
the twentieth 


July 


eonvention of 


quarter ol 
At Edinburgh, 


biennial 


20-28, gather the 


the Federation 
Associations. 


work 


It represents the same type of planning 


of Edueation contin 


the notable begun at San Franciseo in 


1923 


and leadership that is now foeusing on Indian 


apolis, only over a larger area. It will bring 


earefully chosen men and women from the re 


mote corners of the globe. If they do nothing 


more than become acquainted the conference 


will have rendered great service, but thev will 


co much further than that 
those 


essential to world harmony and cooperation 


that affairs 


They will diseuss 


central educational themes that are so 


so necessary to attitude toward 


which will enable the world to live by its best 


impulses rather than by its worst, 
for the service of all 


to cooperate 
rather than to fight for 


the destruction of competitors. 


tor 


T ne pres aent 


sometimes seem 


ideas, the fruit of common 


total of knowledge put 


done more to develop this struct 
econtere! 


and wider areas than the 


ventions that have grown 


up, 
reach from the locality out to stat 
borders, and even to the end 
vance sheets of the Journal 
cation Association, 


REPORTS 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING 


the nineteenth 


of the president, Dr. Henry § 


Ac ORDING to 


total resources of the Carnegie F 
the Advancement of 
148.000. of which $15,192,000 are he 


Teaching art 


FO 
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end S nL, $1,322,000 as en- 
division of educational inguiry, 
reserve for the liquidation of 
yns accruing atter 1928, $7638.- 
leges and universities to : 
yutory plan of contractual re 
and $475,000 
ie toundation be 
77 new allowances, of an 
1,000, 51 to former teachers’ share in providing ret 
The ave rage age at whi h officers at d teachers. 
Among the institut 
contributory plan of 
service ro American Academy 
29 years. The average 


increased from $1,612 


ne 30, 1924, former 


received $963,000, at 


a $744,000, 

Of the total expenditure the The report pres 
owances, professors retired in tions passed by 
tutions have received over $10, than one hundred col 
n non-associated institutions $: search 

recipients of allowances h ‘etiring annuit 
han in any other state, a total of ie foundation an 
second with 91, and ers Insurance and 
Pennsylvania has Teachers Insurance an 
1, California 31, and Canada 43. now the second org: 


the year, three institutions have been States in number of 


colleges and universities All overhead charges ar 
foundation: The University The report discusses 
h Columbia, Vancouver; the University of the National Educa 
do, Boulder; and George Peabody field of teachers ret 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. These ciples upon which a s 


itions have recently inaugurated rests, and notices recent 
plans for contributory retiring an- teachers in several states. 
their teachers. The associated in- in England, governmental 

ns now number 87, of which 59 have , New South Wales and 

hed cooperative retiring allowances for , of the League o 


culties through the contracts of the an employees retirement sy 


Insurance and Annuity Association, The old age pension 
eare for their teachers. Among these Montana and Nevada 
n Mawr, Bowdoin, Columbia, Grinnell, form. 

McGill, Michigan, Mount Holyoke, Copies of tl 
Princeton, Smith, Stanford, Swarth- lications of the f 
ronto, Vassar, Williams and Yale. charge on application, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso-_ the office of 
established in 1919 by the Carnegie nue, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND material is at com 
STATISTICS I believe that a young 
THE VALIDITY OF STANDARDS OF rapid and marked che 
MENTAL MEASUREMENT IN 
YOUNG CHILDHOOD: 


; 


USSION otf the va dity of mental 


to modifications of the 


ease with older children. 


at 


three, and four, are 


development. 

measurements in your 

be based upon a very Desi 
r 


wavs to changes of 


dence. | p to the pre sent time w iave had at 


lace sieve that emot 
eommand onlv : - test titable for young piace, | believe tha emot 


children. irthermore. there have been few under control at these young : 
of voung children ®Pt to modify tests results 
which would tend to ditions most apt to intert 
establish the or e validitv of early Young childhood are shynes 
measurement t ill require years of time to fears. T ? sure, a 

ate material of s sort which will be the examiner comes 
convincing. Meanwhile it may be werth these handicaps, and induce i1 
while to re vhé : know at the present of confidence and cooperativen 
time, and to try to formulate the necessary 15 not always possible to judge the d 
steps in securing information of the type de cess. One may have a 


it 


sired. I will first state my own convictions on from the child to carry out the t 
the subject, based upon several years devoted to and yet not have his complete 
the study of young children, and then present’ effort. I would like to present 
what little experimental evidence I have. bearing on each of these points 
My present belief'is that tests of pre-school My statement that the range of 
children are less valid than tests of older chil- retests is greater in the case of 1 
dren. This does not mean that I consider them than in that of older children is in « 
of no value; on the contrary I think they are _ to the evidence offered by Terma 
of great assistance. It does mean, however, on “The Intelligence of School Child: 
that they need to be very carefully interpreted page 141 he gives a table summing 
in the light of the child’s type of life and the number of retests. The group 
whole circumstance under which the test is sponds most closely with mine is 
made. There are several reasons why one might’ dren whose first test was made betwee 
expect a greater range of variability in re- of 3 years and 5 years and 11 month 
peated tests of young children than in repeated finds that retests of these children 
tests with older children. In the first place, greater tendency to variation than 
tests of very young children are usually based older children. 
upon fewer test elements than those of older The first table (Table I) which 
children. The child whose mental age falls at present shows increases and decreas 
the three or four year level has only the tests __ telligence quotients between a first and a 
of the first two or at most three years of the test in three groups of children of pr 
Stanford Scale which are at all suited to his age. The first is the group of childrer 
ability, whereas the older child usually has a_ ing the Merrill-Palmer School; the se 
larger range of possibilities up and down the’ group of children who were on the wait 
scale. Furthermore, there are comparatively for the Merrill-Palmer School but cou 
few supplementary performance tests, as yet, admitted for lack of space; and the thir 
with which to check up the judgment of the group recorded by Terman. My first } 
Standard Revision. In the case of older chil- that both the Merrill-Palmer group a! 
dren, a much greater variety of supplementary Merrill-Palmer waiting list children s} 
siderably greater tendency to variat 


1 Presented before Section Q of the American 
+ Stats 


Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., De- second test than do Terman’s. 


[ 


cember 31, 1924. terms of those whose second tests 
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Merrill- 
Merrill- Palmer 
Palmer Waiting Terman 
List 


One case Merrill 
not Herrill-Palmer 


specified Terman ’s 


not stated except that 
and 5 years and 11 


tested at the Merr 


10 points or less 
er 10 Pp ints 


ver 20 points 
Decreases 


Merrill 
Merrill Palmer ~ Cunancsoa 
Palmer Waiting Terman 
List Mer 


Three 
cases 
not 


specified 


51 
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to the 


sidera! 


It var 


Months 


Increases 


Constant 


Totals 


Tact that 


me interva 


nV if I 


than in 


ied only bet 


TIME IN 


Merrill-Palmer 
No. Cases 


Decreases 


TABLE III 


WEEN 






Months 


Merrill-Palmer 
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was con 
Merrill-Palmer 
(Table III.) 


months in the 


Merrill-Palmer Waiting List 
No. Cases 


TABLE IV 


CHANGES IN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS IN Four GROUPS OF PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Merrill-Palmer 







SOCIETY 


are taken from the waiting 


hich 





would 


registration, 





admission 
that it is the mere accider ol 
which prevents all these childre: 
Merrill-Palmer children. None 

] , 
been excluded on grounds of a 
acter. or disposition. 


The next table which I wish 


do with the changes in intellige: 
the three groups of childrer 
proportion of those who increase 
creased on a second test. (Table I\ 


43 children in the Merrill-Palm 


f 


had increased in quotient, 9 had deere 
1 had remained constant. Of the 3 
Merrill-Palmer waiting list, 17 
and 19 had decreased, whereas non¢ 
mained exactly constant. In Terman’ 
48 had increased, 45 had decreased, 

remained constant. The striking tl 

whereas of those in the Merrill-Palmer 


list and in the Terman list there is an 








Terman 


Waiting List 


19 
0 


No. 
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I I Y rie é vill be een that the averace pp nit é 

eri re practically reversed. It is propriate to their ages, 
3¢ per cent. of the Merrill-Palmer group who which they should be acquirir 
changed 15 points or more, and only 17 of the unusual opportunity. The theor 
Baldwin group. At the other end of the series that they are based upon common « 


t is 3¢ per cent. of the Baldwin group who’ experience to which practically a 


changed less than 5 points, and only 16 per’ have access. Thus a differenc 
cent. of the Merrill-Palmer group. The con at a certain age can be taken as 
trast between the Merrill-Palmer group and the power to acquire. Now this theo 
Baldwin group is then, not in terms of the as long as the environment is re: 
proportion of children who increased and de- stant. Terman himself, of course 
creased in quotient, but in terms of the amount it is not possible to interpret int 
of change which occurred. In both groups tients entirely without reference 
three fourths of the children increased in quo ment when he says that one must 1 
tient, but in the Merrill-Palmer group there a year’s allowance for children fr 
was a much greater number of large increases. ferior social status. For them 
The difference in the character of the two true that they have an equal chance 
schools may account for it. The school at lowa the knowledge and the skill ask 
has been merely a laboratory, the children stay scale. In the case of our nursery 
only about two hours in the morning, and the dren, the opportunity to learn is 
chief procedure is the experimental study of perior to that of the average home 
the children. Occupational materials are, of time of the second test they show the 


course, provided to keep them busy and happy, distinctly. They have acquired a 
but no attempt has been made to work out an of space discrimination, a super 
educational program. On the other hand, the motor coordination and skill, a bett 
Merrill-Palmer School has been interested from lary, a better capacity for underst 
the start in the development of an educational answering verbal questions. The s 
program. The day is much longer; the children compares them once more wit! 
come at about nine in the morning and stay average home environment becaus 
until the middle of the afternoon and the entire the second test is also a test made « 
procedure embodies what the school authorities pre-school years. When this co 
believe to be wise education for children of this made our children are seen to have 


age. The larger increases of quotient among _ intelligence quotient very decided 


the Merrill-Palmer School children may be re The second factor involved is t 

lated to the far more definite educational pro- tional control and response. It is 

cedure adopted with them. of children of three and four that the) 
We believe the difference in the behavior of to be contrary and negative. It 

the Merrill-Palmer group to be due to two fae- characteristic of the age and one fr 


tors. First, to the rapid way in which young exaggerated by the treatment given « 
children respond to an improved environment, parents. In our nursery school series 


and second, to certain emotional factors which that children who have just entered t 
are controlled under nursery school conditions. frequently show a high degree of né¢ 
The tests for the younger years of the Stanford Tested at this time the result is apt t 
Seale were, of course, standardized on the basis Of course, no test would be taken at 
of children who live in average homes. In very value in which we fail to get at least 
few communities are children of three or four ternally satisfactory cooperation. H 
found in any other environment. The first test probably remains true that certain 
of the Merrill-Palmer group would correspond have a general attitude of resistance t 
to this standard. The nursery school itself, mands made of them or requests mad 
however, constitutes a very superior environ- by an adult. By the time they hav 


‘ Y 


ment for young children. They have not merely the school for half a year or more 
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and therefore 
to the test. 


feel 


‘re increases 
“me shyness and 
school 


makes the 


pertormance 
been standard 
certain 
procedure. How 
scarcely as strange 


\ ho come 


I] probably 


comparison 1s the mental lev 


have possessed 
environment. We One of tl 


have been 


worth a brief statement. 
children whi had third as a permane! 
were in the school. On the recent study 
test tends to be a little lower Charities 
19 there was 1 child ‘ing with 

d eonstant on the third test; there less there 

nereased; and 11 who decreased. 

ot change is by no means so great 

between the first and second tests. 

osses 1n quotient, 6 were between 

points, and 5 between 10 and 20 (Center is 

the 7 gains, 5 were of 10 points children given « 

2 from 10 to 20 points. We have Two of the larges 

ses in which a last test made while cases are sendin: 

Palmer School can be compared examination. 

‘st test after leaving the School. What we feel that we 
these children are in some ~rre ’ confidence 
school, either kindergarten or 
the 18, there were 2 who re-_ normally. 


constant, 8 who increased, and sumption 
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ana make 


makes 
probab e 


five years 


Y al world 
Importance 
require years 
ning, and training 
gap in the educational field. 
For the sake of making 


he point. mates of young children for 


/ and ais ne to know much more than we 


rate of mental growth in you 
present evidence seems to 
is a fairly constant and stea 
characteristic rate in young cl 
very improbable that a ch 
be normal up to the age 
vears and then suddenly 
re evidence tyrn out in the end to be 
certain part MERRILL-PALMER 
lligence” may Detroit, MICHI 








